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THE meeting of the Underwriters Association of the 
South, at Louisville, last Wednesday and Thursday, was 
important in that this association, like the Northwestern 
Association, keeps within the confines of harmony and 
has supervisory influence over the representative insur- 
ance men in a large section of country whence the com- 
panies derive an important part of their business. In our 
news columns we present a special stenographic report of 
the proceedings, and have endeavored to give, in so far as 
the limited space of a weekly newspaper will permit, a 
comprehensive sketch of all that was done and said at the 
sessions of the association. There was no legislative action 
taken worthy of comment, but the meeting was harmon- 
ious and the papers read were instructive. The faithful 
and esteemed president and secretary were chosen to serve 
another term, and it was decided to hold the next meeting 
of the association at Richmond, Va. 





WE do not propose to repeat the many rumors emanat- 
ing from irresponsible sources, that have been whispered 
from ear to ear during the past week, concerning the 
Irving Insurance Company. The facts in the case seem to 
be that a little sand having cogged the official wheels of 
the company and stopped the smooth working of the ma- 
chinery temporarily, Superintendent McCall was requested 
by the president to come to New York and make an ex- 
amination. One development from the course which 
Matters took was the purchase by President Bernales of 
enough of the stock of the company to give him control, 
and he thereupon announced his determination to keep 
the company’s business intact. As a prominent stock- 
holder, and in view of the relations of the United Fire 
Reinsurance Company with the Irving, Mr. Bernales’ action 
was dictated alike by personal and business interests. The 
contract between these two companies, Mr. Bernales being 
President of both, has provided a handsome business for 
the former, and any disaster to the Irving would be a dis- 
advantage to the reinsurance office. There is no doubt 
that the Irving’s business will go on as usual. A meeting 
of the directors will be held this week, at which it is 
thought certain important suggestions of the president 


| 





will be carried out. With the direct interest taken by a 
large representation of the companies in the United Fire 
on account of its reinsurance facilities, this company’s 
condition is important tothem. With its abundant de-— 
posits at Albany and the thriving condition of the organ- 
ization, there appears to be no reason to doubt that the 
next periodical report made will show that its resources 
are healthy and its business has been augmented largely. 





THE Governor, according to the latest report, has or will 
sign the bill which provides that “suicide of the person whose 
life shall have been insured shall not be a defense to an ac- 
tion upon any policy hereafter issued in this State, where 
the person whose life shall have been insured was insane 
when. the act causing death was committed, anything in the 
policy to the contrary notwithstanding.” This practically 
estops any company from setting up suicide as a defense 
to any claim made under a policy hereafter issued in this 
State. To make such a defense, the company would be 
compelled to show that the self-murderer was sane when he 
committed the act, and this would virtually be impossible. 
A jury would be very apt to hold that the act of self- 
murder was in itself a confession of insanity, and give 
judgment against the company. We do not anticipate 
that the number of suicides will be very largely increased 
in consequence of this law; men are not willing, as a rule, 
to make sacrifices for the benefit of others to the extent of 
taking their own lives. It is difficult, however, to follow 
the legislature in its reasonings upon the subject of suicide. 
One law makes it acriminal offense for a person to attempt 
to commit suicide, and another virtually offers a premium 
for the successful perpetration of the act, provided the 
person is insured. If the person who attempts suicide is 
prevented by ‘some timely rescuer, he is treated as a 
criminal, and recognized as being sufficiently sane to merit 
punishment; but if he is successful in taking his own life, 
then he must be regarded as having been insane when he 
entered upon the act. That is, he is insane if successful 
in killing himself; and sane if unsuccessful. The legisla- 
ture, to be consistent in its inconsistency, ought to go a 
little further and declare suicide to be a hanging offense. 





IN St. Louis, last week, Judge Van Wagoner called the 
attention of the grand jury to the fact that certain insur- 
ance companies that-are not authorized to do business in 
Missouri were writing policies on St. Louis property, and 
directed them to look into the matter. The complaint 
seems to have grown out of the insurance of the Planters’ 
House, which is owned by a company. An agent is ac- 
cused of having taken this business away from another 
agent by offering to write it at a cut rate in “under- 
ground” companies, and it is alleged that he was unable 
to obtain all the insurance required and was helped out of 
his trouble by another agent, who represents companies 
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that are duly registered to do business in that State. The 
matter is attracting much attention in that city, and the 
indications at present are that some one will have to 
answer to the courts for engaging in illegal transactions. 
Dealing in underground insurance is neither so popular 
nor so safe as it has been, and by the time a few more 
agents have been mulcted in fines or imprisoned for a time 
the business will have lost many of its attractions. 





IN another column we print a communication from a 
Texan local agent, who signs himself “ Mustang.” Like 
the animal whose name he appropriates, he is a vigorous 
“kicker,” and plants his heels squarely in the abdomen of 
those associations that, in their efforts for reform, annoy 
and embarrass agents with matters that are themselves 
trivial. The tenor of our correspondent’s complaint is 
that the associations assume to direct even the merest 
detail work, leaving the agent no latitude forthe exercise 
of discretion and judgment. It is, no doubt, annoying in 
the extreme to a live, active, experienced agent to be con- 
stantly receiving letters of instructions, circular letters 
and supplements and amendments thereto, defining to the 
letter what he may or may not do, but there are two sides 
to the question. An experienced agent undoubtedly un- 
derstands the local sentiment better than do the managers 
of companies or officers of organizations of extended 
jurisdiction; but the agents should remember that the 
companies have been in a bad way for a long time; that 
their profits have been microscopic; that abuses have 
been general; that agents have contributed to the intro- 
duction of these abuses, and, also, that they have been 
among the loudest to complain of their existence and to de- 
mand reform in practices. The formation of underwriters’ 
associations resulted from the demoralized condition of the 
business ; individual managers could do nothing acting alone 
to break up the evils from which all were suffering, but by 
co-operating with each other, very much has been done 
for the betterment of the business within the past two 
years. In organizations of all kinds the majority rules, 
and individual judgment must be made to accord with 
the will of the greatest number. Instructions and regula- 
tions are prepared to suit the situation in general, and when 
they are issued they are sent to the good, bad and indiffer- 
ent agents without discrimination. Our “ Mustang” may 
be, like hundreds of others, an agent upon whose discretion 
his companies can rely, but there are more of the other 
class, who have to be tied down with cast-iron rules to 
keep them from kicking over the traces. The associations 
cannot discriminate, but must make a general application 
of all rules and instructions they deem it necessary to 
issue. It is a very easy matter to find fault and to criti- 
cise, but these are intellectual amusements that might 
better be omitted until a more suitable occasion. Instead 
of finding fault with the efforts put forth to secure better 
practices in the business of underwriting, agents should 
give them their hearty approval and devote themselves 





earnestly to carrying them out, taking into Consideration 
the many difficulties the organizations have to contend 
with, and giving them credit for an honesty of py 
that seeks to do the best possible under all the conditions 
presented to them. It is only by earnest and hearty ¢o. 
operation on the part of all concerned that the desired 
results can be obtained. What may in one locality appear 
to be a trivial matter, may in another be a very serious 
affair, fully justifying the action of the association, Ce, 
tainly the fact that the associations take notice of what 
seem to be insignificant matters of detail is very good eyj. 
dence that they are earnest in their work and attentive to 
all the duties they have undertaken for the common good, 
There is little danger that the rules, regulations or jp. 
structions they may issue will seriously interfere with the 
work of any live, enterprising agent who really has at 
heart the best interests of underwriting. If he works 
from a purely selfish standpoint, however, such regulations 
are probably required for the protection of the companies 
he represents and the welfare of his competitors. The 
voice of the “ Mustang,” nevertheless, may do good service 
by inducing the officers of the various organizations to 
ask themselves if they are not interesting themselves too 
much in matters of detail that might better be left to the 
judgment and discretion of the local agents. 





DURING the past few years the attempt has been made 
in Massachusetts to collate statistics regarding fires, the 
law requiring officials of cities and towns to report to the 
Insurance Commmissioners the facts regarding each fire. 
In his annual report, just received, the Commissioner pre- 
sents such data as has been received by him during the 
year 1883, but states that it is not as complete and accu 
rate asit should be. He suggests such legislation as would 
require the proper authorities to make an investigation as 
to the cause of every fire. He finds that a large propor 
tion of the fires were preventable had common prudence 
been exercised, and thinks that many of them are due to 
faulty construction, He asked the pertinent question why 
an action for damages cannot be sustained against the 


_architect or builder who so blunders in his work as to 


cause the destruction of the property by fire. Therewere 
2134 fires reported during the year, causing a total loss of 
$4,686,759, the insurance paid being $3,093,971. Of the 
fires 291 are charged to incendiarism, but the Commissioner 
seems to think that the reported incendiarism is not justi- 
fied by sufficient evidence in all cases. On this basis it 
cendiarism can only be held responsible for about ten pe 
cent of the fires, instead of thirty or forty per cent, asiss 
often claimed by fire underwriters. At the recent meeting 
of the National Board, the statement was repeated that 
the investigation conducted some years ago by a Colt 
mittee of underwriters showed to their satisfaction that 
incendiarism was chargeable with a little over forty pet cent 
of all the fires that occur in the country. The different? 
between this estimate and the facts as they are reported 
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exist in Massachusetts is very marked. It might be well 
for the underwriters to go over this matter again very 
thoroughly, and let us have the data from which they make 
their estimate. If such a large proportion of fires owt 
their origin to the criminal propensities of our people, 
then it is time that the laws providing punishment for 
arson should be more rigorously enforced. The Commis- 
sioner gives data showing that in the last six years the 
number of fires reported was 10,987, the aggregate loss by 
which was $25,553,223, of which sum the insurance com- 
panies paid $18,131,146. This is a pretty round sum to 
pay for carelessness, recklessness and malice. 





THE Massachusetts legislature has been laboring for 
weeks to prepare an act for the regulation of associations 
that pretend to do a life insurance business on the assess- 
ment plan. That State is overrun with irresponsible 
associations of this kind that peddle what they claim to 
be life insurance, but which is nothing more than a promise 
to pass around-the-hat when a member dies, make a col- 
lection for the beneficiary, and pay over what is left after 
the officers have deducted what they require for expenses. 
The utter irresponsibility and reprehensible practices of 
these associations have been admitted even by the cham- 
pions of assessment insurance, and the legislature has been 
asked to bring them under some sort of lawful control. 
A bill prepared for this purpose was defeated and referred 
back to the committee for amendment. The committee 
finally agreed upon an amended bill by a vote of ten 
to one, and reported it to the house, where it was laid 
aside for future consideration. This bill provides that as 
a condition precedent to securing a license from the Insur- 
ance Commissioner to do business, such an organization 
must show that at least two hundred persons have 
applied for membership, and that the aggregate amount 
of insurance desired by them is not less than $500,000. It 
also provides that no portion of the money derived from 
mortuary assessments shall be used for any purpose what- 
ever except the payment of death claims. This is a pro- 
vision that should be insisted upon, for in most of these 
speculative organizations the mortuary-assessments are 
chargeable with expenses at the option of the officers. The 
bill also makes a very clear distinction between speculative 
associations, that are organized for the purpose of provid- 
ing fat salaries and unlimited “ pickings and stealings” for 
the officers, and the purely benevolent societies, whose 
operations are controlled by some fraternal organization, 
and that do not employ agents to solicit general business. 
The passage of this bill would be some improvement over 
the entire lack of supervision of assessment insurance, but 
why should not all organizations that do a life insurance 
business be placed upon the same footing as regards legal 
Tesponsibility? Why is it necessary to throw legislative 
restraints around the legitimate companies that have mil- 
lions of dollars of assets to guarantee the performance of 
their promises, and except from such restraints those irre- 





sponsible concerns that cannot guarantee anything, and that 
have been demonstrated to be always deceptive and often 
fraudulent? But there is just now an asséssment insurance 
craze, and the people appear eager to swallow any improb- 
able scheme that promises them something for nothing. 
Grant & Ward, the Wall street operators who have just 
failed, were doing business on the assessment plan, but 
with calculating judgment, they made their assessments in 
advance, promising anywhere from twenty-five to one 
hundred per cent profit. They received the money and 
their dupes get—a statement showing eight or ten millions 
of liabilities, while assets are represented by a minus mark. 
But their dupes, like those of the assessment concerns, 
were so carried away with the idea of getting large returns 
for small investments that they did not stop to inquire 
how the firm could afford to pay such immense profits. 
One or two who did take the trouble to investigate found 
that they had no foundation whatever upon which to base 
their wild promises. So it is with assessment insurance; 
it has no substantial basis whatever to rest upon, but is 
kept alive by the wild promises of visionary or unprinci- 
pled men. The wrecks of hundreds of such companies 
testify to the fallacious character of the assessment plan of 
insurance, precisely as the wreck of the firrh of Grant & 
Ward testifies to the fallacy of visionary speculation; but 
the lessons taught in each case will be overlooked in the 
inordinate desire of unthinking persons to get something 
for nothing. It is good to see that the different States are 
attempting to regulate the assessment insurance abuse, 
but the system itself is deceptive, and can only be made 
to take the place of life insurance when it is surrounded 
with equal safeguards for the protection of those who put 
their trust in it. 





IN the case of the executors of Colonel Walton Dwight 
against the Germania Life Insurance Company, tried at 
Norwich last week, a verdict was rendered against the 
company for $20,175. This is the second of these cele. 
brated cases that has been tried and judgment given in 
favor of the plaintiffs. While the companies interested 
apparently had a very strong case, and brought forward 
much evidence to show that Colonel Dwight had insured 
his life for a very large amount and had then committed 
suicide, it has not yet been found possible to convince a 
jury that such were the facts. The companies have had 
to rely mainly upon the testimony of experts who viewed 
the body after death, while the other side has been sup- 
ported by the testimony of medical men and others who 
attended the Colonel during his last illness and laid him out 
when dead. The testimony was very strong on both 
sides, and it is scarcely to be wondered at that the jury 
give judgment for the plaintiff. Their sympathies, as be- 
tween the widow and other heirs and the company, would 
certainly be against the “ soulless monied corporation,” and 
they naturally gave the heirs the benefit of every doubt. 
It is positively asserted by some who are familiar with this 
case that Colonel Dwight is still alive; his production by 
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the companies, bodily and in the flesh, before a jury, is 
probably the only way of convincing them that a fraud 
was perpetrated. One or two companies that had policies 
on the Colonel’s life paid the amounts before any litiga- 
tion was begun, and one or two others have paid since the 
first case was decided. Now that a second judgment has 
been rendered in favor of the heirs, it would seem to be 
useless to expect any other jury to decide otherwise on 
similar testimony. The Court of Appeals will review the 
first case that was tried, and its decision will probably 
determine whether or not the other cases pending will be 
brought to trial. The companies certainly had good rea- 
son to suspect the integrity of this claim, and in the inter- 
ests of their policyholders they could do no less than con- 
test it. Whether the Dwight claim was a fraudulent one 
or not, the fact that the companies believed it to be such 
and contested it to the very last, will have a tendency to 
deter unscrupulous persons from seeking to rob them by 
means of fraudulent claims in the future. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE air is filled with rumors regarding a small city company whose 
office has been for many years in Wall street. The company has lately 
changed presidents, and its net surplus has steadily teclined for the past 
five years. It is understood there is some dissatisfaction among the 
directors, and a reinsurance contract is among the things expected. 
Stock of this company used to be considered among the most valuable 
of all the city companies, but the loss of more than two-thirds of its 
net surplus since 1878 has visibly affected the market price. 

x x x x 

THE story that the Equitable Life offered $900,000 for the Metro- 
politan National Bank building on the corner of Pine street and Broad- 
way, although denied, found credence in quarters where it is known 
that the Equitable already owns the premises Nos. 4, 6, 8 and 
10 Pine street, and only needs the Metropolitan Bank corner to square 
its present splendid building with the Broadway side of the block. 
But the bank officials deny they are willing to sell, and hence the story 
is discredited. 

# : * s os 

By general consent May has been a hot month for the fire offices. 
The fires have been numerous and costly, and the losses among the 
agency companies have been well distributed. In this city and Brook- 
lyn there have been an unusal number of small fires, and even in the one 
in the dry-goods district, which involved nearly a million of insurance, 
the amount to be paid is considerably less than twenty per cent of the 
whole. Outside of this fire a number have cost the companies all the way 
from one to thirty per cent, although the brewery loss in Morrisania 
is likely to double this percentage, while the Arbuckle coffee loss in 
Brooklyn will exceed this. Fortunately the insurance is light, and con- 
sequently the total amounts are not large to any one office. 

x * * # 

WE are informed that the new president of the local board, N. C. 
Miller of the Star, upon his induction into office made a very happy 
and graceful speech, in which he took occasion to refer to the dangers 
of the long term risks which are so rapidly increasing on the books of 
the companies. He followed in the line of thought of Mr. Heald of 
the National Board. Mr. Miller also took occasion to mention the 
growing evil of long credits to the brokers, and intimated his hearty 








ee 


support to any proposal te shorten these credits. He favored the E 
lish plan, which is never to issue a policy until the premium js vik 
but probably Mr. Miller will not live long enough to see his desire ful- 
filled. 

* 


* * * % 


THE Board of Underwriters met the other day to elect a delegate 
to the board of examiners of buildings, but, learning that a new law 
reorganizing the building department, was in the hands of the Gov. 
ernor for approval, nobody seemed to know whether the board was 
entitled to elect one of the examiners. In this dilemma it was voted 
to send for a copy of the new bill and postpone the election until an 
other meeting. 

a oa u - 

A CURIOUS illustration of what is sometimes called “nerve” took 
place last week when a large city company, having assumed a consider. 
able risk, undertook to procure some reinsarance for the extra or excess 
line. The company only received two per cent on the original Policy, 
but in effecting the desired reinsurance was obliged to pay three per cent, 
Just how a profit can be figured out of this transaction is not explained, 
but then the company has “nerve,” and that is a great point in its 
favor. 

oo x a 


ANOTHER daily journalistic feat was witnessed the other day in 
the publication of a list of “‘ reduced rates on hotels,” sent out by the 
Tariff Association. Out of the entire list only three were reductions, 
and all the rest were increases. The rates in some hotels, in fact, 
were advanced nearly ninety per cent. This is the result of a rigid ap- 
plication of schedule rates to hotel risks, and simply gave the few the 
benefit of the schedule deductions, while they really were advanced. 

ea a “ # 

IT is well known that in New Jersey the law against underground 
insurance is so rigid that the appearance of a surveyor or adjuster to 
look after a company’s interests before or after a loss provokes an 
arrest of the individual. Nowhere are the local authorities more on 
the alert to catch representatives of outside companies in some trans- 
action which will permit a prosecution for illegal insurance, than in 
Newark. A company which held a risk on the celluloid brush factory 
in Newark (not authorized to do business in the State) was surprised 
last week to receive a bill from the Newark patrol service, requesting 
payment for watching the ruins of the factory in question. The com- 
pany thinks that, having excluded its adjusters, the Newark companies 
should take care of their own patrol and not bother outside companies 
about such matters. 

*% % % # 

THE underwriters have refused to give their assent to the storage of 
Swedish matches in bonded warehouses, and consequently the colléctor 
of the port refuses to receive them. The result will be that the importers 
will have to pay the duties instead of keeping the matches in bond. 

% x % & 

LasT Saturday certain companies were afflicted by the telegraphic 
reports that the disastrous oil fire at Point Breeze in Philadelphia had 
destroyed buildings covering five acres and was threatening the pop- 
ulated portion of the city, and at the same time that Long Island City 
was in flames and the firemen were powerless for the want of water. 
These comfortable sort of stories, luckily, were gross exaggerations of 
disaster bad enough without distortion. 








—The German and the Merchants Insurance Companies of Louis 
ville have formed themselves into an agency combination, to be known a 
The Louisville Fire Association, and been duly incorporated as such, 
The Franklin, Louisville and Union, of this same city, organized in 1879 
The Louisville Underwriters Insurance Company, for the purpose 
doing an agency business, and the result has been very satisfactory dur 
ing the past five years. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


Insurance Bills Signed by the Governor—Four Per Cent Valuation of Life Policies 
after 1887—Exemption of Co-operative Funds from Attachment—The Suicide 
Bill. enpnieaiapesbians 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Governor Cleveland has signed five of the insurance bills left in his 
hands when the legislature adjourned. They are, with the chapter that 
they take of the law of 1884, as follows : 

Chapter 338. An act amending the charter of the Agricultural Insurance 
Company of Watertown. 

Chapter 341. An act to provide for the valuation of life insurance pol- 
icies and obligations connected therewith. This is the four per cent policy 
yaluation bill, making that the basis for computing the reserve after De- 
cember 31, 1887. 

Chapter 345. Amending chapter 287 of the laws of 1879, to provide for 
the formation of county and town co-operative insurance companies. It 
gives power to move their place of business from one town to another. 

Chapter 346. An act relating to the service of process upon insurance 
companies and associations of other States of the United States and of 
foreign countries. It requires the designation of the Superintendent of 
Insurance as the lawful attorney of such companies, upon whom the 
notices of suits can be served. 

Chapter 353- An act relating to corporations, associations and societies 
engaged in life or casualty insurance business upon the co-operative or 
assessment plan, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 175 of the law of 
1883. This exempts their funds to pay death claims from assessment and 
taxation, and allows them at their discretion to make deposit with the in- 
surance department. 

The Governor has yet the suicide bill, the act to incorporate the Safety 
Elevator Insurance Company, the act amending the State corporation tax 
lawin its application to companies of other States, Glover’s Safety Fund 
Mutual Insurance Company charter, two town insurance bills, and an 
amendment to the charter of the Northern Tier Masonic Relief Associa- 
tion, to act upon. DEACON. 

ALBANY, May 27, 1884. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
A VIGOROUS KICK FROM A TEXAS “ MUSTANG.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas having just announced 
to the local agents of this State the result of their labors in the cunven- 
tion by a series of circulars, clauses, etc., we, the local agents, can now, 
fora brief while, draw a long breath, and await with painful expectancy the 
blessings of our customers under the new dispensation and the coming of 
another convention in the near future. The various companies interested 
can now contemplate peacefully their realized gains in this connection 
very much after the manner of the merchant, who, finding business dull, 
collections slow and profits small, could think of no other remedy but to 
close doors, mark up his goods and calculate the net profits of the opera- 
tion. 

Under the new rulings and regulations of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion are the adoption of the three-fourths value clause in all towns and 
cities not provided with water-works, but with efficient fire department 
and water supply; also the adoption of the three-fourths loss clause 
on all frame mercantile buildings and contents everywhere in the State, 
and on all property except on dwellings, etc., in all towns and villages 
not provided with efficient fire departments or water-works. The iron 
safe clause requiring books to be kept, showing all sales, etc., and to be 
stored in an iron safe at night, is also applicable in all cases where those 
clauses are used. Ina city having water-works, etc., requiring no clause 
ofany kind, why of course a merchant is not required to keep any books 
or safe. He can get all the insurance he wants irrespective of moral 
hazard, and whenever he burns, his loss can be easily adjusted by refer- 
ting to the water-works. 

As matters now stand the Texas local agent is a very much mixed up 
and perplexed personage, and constantly needs an interpreter to help him 


out from the mesh of corrected rates, annuled rules and regulations, 
clauses and circumlocution in general he has showered upon him. The 
Underwriters Association organized in July, 1882, and then promulgating 
its first mandates touching rates and formation of local boards, has since ~ 
amended these and added thereto from time to time, that the writer has 
now before him “ Supplement to circular No. 28” from the secretary act- 
ing for the executive committee, calling attention to the last turn of the 
wheel from headquarters—and hark ye, local agents, listen thereto ! 

Circular No. — will call attention that Mr. Smith, having just built a 
kitchen near by Mr. Jones’s storehouse, the rate has consequently ad- 
vanced five cents! Probably 590 circulars will announce this astounding 
intelligence to all agents from Red River to the Rio Grande, and to the 
various companies from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Why not disrobe the 
poor local entirely, take his policies away, provide him only with applica- 
tions and clauses, and relegate the business of writing policies and collect- 
ing premiums to the executive committee ? 

While it cannot be doubted such a proceedure would result profitably to 
the companies interested as pertaining to some of the new unpledged 
agents now abroad in the land, yet who are to blame but the companies 
themselves if such agents tend to demoralize business and rates by divid- 
ing commissions, etc.? Companies too greedy for the loaves and fishes, 
and appointing new agents in small towns, where before these were 
naturally tributary to larger towns having established agencies, should 
also be regulated by the executive committee. Taken all in all, we do 
not see cause that the Underwriters Association should apprehend that 
Texas is so rapidly going to the bad in an insurance way. It is true, for 
1882 and several years previous our fire record was alarming, but 1883 
showed a material improvement ; premiums received being about $2,500, - 
ooo and losses $1,700,000, and brought about principally by the advance 
to tariff rates of the association by local agents over the State. Texas 
towns are being rapidly transformed from frame fire traps to solid brick 
blocks. Asa rule they do not now wait for a fire to clean out the frames 
before building bricks, as of yore. Moreover, the fire departments every- 
where are being improved and rendered efficient, and water-works con- 
structed. If the association would let well enough alone for a while and 
not advance rates and issue new clauses with every change of the moon, 
we predict 1884 and 1885 will show a good margin of profit for fire under- 
writing in Texas, and thus enable companies in some measure to recoup 
past losses. MUSTANG, 


Paris, TEXAS, May Ig, 1884. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE HAZARD OF LUMBER YARDS. 


The following paper was read by Charles E, Worthington at the late 
meeting of the Western Mutual Fire Underwriters Association : 

THE internal hazard of a detached retail lumber yard, well inclosed, of 
moderate size, and piled on clean, hard ground, is not considerable. The 
lumber itself is not more combustible in that form than in any other ; nor, 
taken together with the office and sheds for storing general builders’ ma- 
terial, would the danger of fire appear greater than to an ordinary dwell- 
ing, the absence of lights and fires about compensating for constant hu- 
man presence, an estimate that I think will be borne out by the facts. 

This is the typical lumber yard—the lowest form, both in fire hazard 
and in complexity of structure, but it is subject to great dangers from 
without when buildings or factories are erected near it, or railroads with 
wood-burning locomotives enter or pass it—the precise value of which, 
as exposures; is not determinable by any known rule. Certain it is that 
fires in lumber almost invariably result from externai exposure, and the 
comparative immunity of strictly detached yards implies that not enough 
consideration has been given to this fact. 

We come by gradations, almost imperceptibly, however, to a different 
form of lumber yard, the opposite extreme, where order replaces com- 
parative disorder. The piles are higher, and owing to the greater area 
are disposed in regular order with intervening spaces and intersecting 
streets and alleys. The sheds for builders’ materials are lacking or ban- 





ished to a corner ; the lath and shingles, likewise, seek special localities, 
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leaving the main yard an aggregation of lofty and partially isolated piles. 
It is here, always supposing our yard to be free of external exposures, 
that two hazards first assume tangible shape; one of these is the hazard 
of area, as applied to the vertical extension which always involves more 
difficulty in extinguishing a fire that does occur than lateral extension. I 
think no one will question the fact that the chances of salvage would be 
greater in atwenty-acre yard with piles twenty feet high than in a ten- 
acre yard of forty-foot piles. No special attention has been given to this 
feature, which contributes largely to the demoralization consequent upon 
establishing equal rates for unequal hazards. 

The other is less easily defined, but more serious in its nature, and 
arises from the total change in the arrangement of the lumber. Suppose 
in a great yard each separate pile to be boarded in and roofed over. We 
would then have a city of warehouses equal in height to three or four 
story buildings, ranged regularly along streets and alleys and exposing 
each other. Such roofing and enclosing would not increase the intrinsic 
hazard, for the greater opportunities of fighting a fire would fully balance 
the evils of closed spaces, where fires might obtain headway unnoticed. 
Practically the conditions would remain unchanged. 


But present a hypothetical proposition for insurance on two hundred 
warehouses without lights or fires, but arranged as stated, and even with 
the knowledge that some were constantly being torn down and others 
erected, a demand would be made that in some sort each warehouse 
should be covered for a special amount. A floating policy would be in- 
stantly declined. The reason for such a refusal would be evident at once 
to both underwriter and owner; namely, the opportunity to isolate cer- 
tain sections sufficiently to make the policy do double or even quadruple 
duty, involving a correspondingly smaller compensation to the insurer for 
assuming the risk. Clearly, then, the temptation to under-insurance isa 
hazard. This arises, in the first instanct, from a well-grounded intuition 
that the rates on detached lumber are too high, and encouraged by the 
supposed security to be obtained from total loss by skillful piling, the 
desire being to obtain an equivalent for the over-charge by making insur- 
ance ona fractional part do duty several times and cover the whole. 
Hence it comes about that insurance on these great yards is so written as 
to ‘‘ float” to the point of danger ; and be the destruction partial or total 
—it is usually total to the insurance companies, and as rates are advanced 
to cover the losses the amount of insurance carried decreases—the devices 
in piling multiply and the proportion of total losses to the companies 
grows constantly larger in consequence, 

It seems to me that this theory of lumber insurance is all wrong. When 
we insure a factory, we not only insist upon specifications upon each 
building, but further specifications upon the component parts of each 
single hazard, as the building, machinery, boilers and stock, the object 
being to compel the owner to carry a portion of the risk, and to a limited 
extent become acoinsurer. In this we divide a practical unity and treat 
it as an aggregation ; but when we come to an actual aggregation of sepa- 
rate structures in a lumber yard, we reverse the process, and treatit as a 
unity (which it is not), to the detriment of all concerned ; and make our 
contracts so as to relieve the owner as far as is possible of all responsibil- 
ity. This appears to be the real disease, and the remedy is simple. 
We have begun at the wrong end,and regulated our practice from the simpler 
instead of from the more complex forms. We should reverse the practice, 
beginning with the latter, and adopt a form of contract calculated to make 
the insured bear a portion of the burden. I would not advocate an aver- 
age clause of the usual form, as it is not easily understood nor always 
equitable, while an ordinary coinsurance clause is open to the objection 
of increasing the moral hazard ; but I would apply to all lumber policies, 
without distinction, a sort of coinsurance clause requiring the insured to 
contribute, if the total insurance was less than three-fourths of the whole 
value ; the contribution to be only to the extent of the deficiency, thus 
maintaining the standard at all times at about the customary proportion 
on other property. This would have no effect on the small retail yards, 
which usually insure in about that proportion, when they insure at all, 
but would more than double the receipts on the very class of yards where 
money is lost, thus putting the burden exactly where it belongs. Injus- 
tice would be done to no one. 

It will be readily inferred from the foregoing that the business of insur- 
ing lumber has of late years been as a rule unprofitable to the companies 
engaged init. The verifying statistics are not forthcoming; for insurance 
companies, while often willing, too willing, to advertise exceptional suc- 











cess, are backward in the matter of publishing their misfortunes, Yet 
evidence direct as could be desired is to be had in the periodical} 
manifested desire to advance rates on this particular class of henail 
However effective a panacea advanced rates have proved in other cases 
it has been tried in this without any great measure of success, and in 
truth, instead of helping the trouble, the prescription rather seems to 
aggravate it. There is not a particle of obtainable evidence going to 
show that the gross increase in the volume of fire losses to lumber Outruns 
the increase in values ; yet, despite the increased rates obtained, the net 
loss remains nearly the same. 

The extended statistics necessary to form an accurate estimate are un- 
fortunately wanting, or so lacking in the most vital and essential details 
as to be practically useless; and until such are obtainable, the value of 
the complicated exposures to lumber yards must be determined by the 
untrained judgment—the way felt cautiously, rather than walked with 
confidence. I have been much interested, however, in some records of 
fires in detached retail yards, covering several years in time and consider. 
able territory, which indicated a loss of less than one such yard out of 
four hundred yards annually. General inquiry appears to bear out this 
result as applied to this special class, and the question at once arises 
whether the existing tariff is not. virtually prohibitory as to the best of 
lumber hazards, and the errors in theory or application that have brought 
about such a condition ; questions by no means easy of solution, as pre. 
vailing practices seem largely based upon intuition rather than calcula. 
tion. The inference I draw from obtainable data is that the tax is more 
than the business will bear under an equitable contract, and also that the 
present form of lumber insurance, alike unfavorable to insurers and com. 
panies, is the outcome of an unconscious protest, rather thana deliberately 
matured compromise, or an intention of either party to overreach the 
other. 

A revision of the lumber tariff would doubtless greatly increase receipts 
in proportion to losses ; especially if rates were reduced on the approved 
yards. The lines are now drawn on obsolete conditions, but the adop- 
tion of a more logical practice would depend upon general agreement, A 
reduction of rates would mean an increase of business of the best kind. 
Detached dwellings are acknowledged to be profitable subjects for insur. 
ance ; but advance dwelling rates to two per cent, and the protest against 
what all would feel to be an unreasonable tariff would probably so gen- 
erally take the shape of non-patronage as to at once extinguish all profits; 
and a similar reason, I suspect, lies behind the fact that so small a pro- 
portion of really desirable lumber risks carry insurance. 

The most difficult part of the question is the estimate of exposure haz- 
ards, which are extremely variable. An iron smokestack may seriously 
endanger lumber at four hundred, or possibly five hundred feet; while 
another iron stack of greater diameter and height, or with sufficient spark 
atresters, may not be an element of hazard at all. Large frame mills may 
endanger lumber at two hundred feet, and yet of two of the same size, une 
from its better construction and arrangement may, because it is less 
liable in itself to burn, involve correspondingly less hazard, while a one- 
story brick mill might at fifty feet distance constitute no exposure what- 
ever. ; 

In a multitude of counselors there is safety, and this question is best 
left to the many. I am well convinced, however, that as regards frame 
mills, lumber within one hundred and fifty feet is more hazardous than 
the mill itself, and should bear a higher rate, inasmuch as it burns oftener 
than the mills, and almost invariably with them. I am able to find any 
number of instances of lumber at this distance being burned, and mills 
saved ; but instances where the lumber at this distance (150 feet) has 
escaped when the mill has burned are hard to find. This in mill yards 
being chiefly due to two things: the greater value of the mill and the 
prevailing method of locating the fire apparatus in the mill building, i0- 
volving its destruction with that portion of the property. 

To sum up briefly, the need is fer a thorough and logical revision of the 
lumber tariff, a lower basis on the unexposed retail yards, a higher valuas 
tion of special exposures, more stress upon internal protection, and last 
but not least, a rigid and universal insistance upon some sort of a coil- 
surance clause in every case. 

Concerning fire protection, the means are necessarily limited, owing © 
the movable nature of the property. If a yard is traversed by elevated 
trams, casks of water placed on them at intervals with buckets at hand 
are extremely useful. Hydrants throughout the yard at regular int 
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are more so, if care is taken to lay the mains large enough to supply the 

ble demand ; but no matter how many hydrants are put in, a two and 
one-balf-inch main will supply but one, and a four-inch main but three. 
It is worse than having no protection at all to have inadequate protection, 
because of the unwarranted confidence the outward semblance inspires. 

A fire once in a lumber pile is seldom controllable, and the chief effort 
must be to prevent it from spreading to other piles. As burning lumber 
throws but few sparks, some plan of readily upsetting a row of piles 
would probably effect this, and such an expedient is possible ina yard with 
hydrants and water pressure by means of hydraulic machinery. One or 
two rows of lumber piles so upset, with the aid of reasonable water facili- 
ties would probably be sufficient to arrest a conflagration at a given point. 
So possibly might fire walls of iron or painted boards, or still better, 
lumber piled flat (without crossings). But I can suggest no plan that 
would be available where the piles exceed twenty feet in height, as there 
would not then be room in which to upset them, and fire walls of greater 
height would be unmanageable. 

The chief hazards (to profitable underwriting) in lumber are those 
of which no cognizance has been taken: high piles and high rates, the lat- 
ter beyond the capacity of the property. Let low piles call for low rates, and 
every policy contain three guarantees, namely, a warrant of a definite clear 
space to exposures, a restriction as to height of piles and a limited aver- 
age clause. Set a higher value on exposures, and in fact bring lumber 
insurance under the same rules that are applied to other classes, and the 
evil is abolished. 

Concerning the care of yards, accumulations of straw, shavings and 
light refuse about the yards and sheds are fire breeders that lie in wait for 
sparks and shelter them until they growinto devouring flames ; especially 
under the platform along the tracks are these accumulations likely to be 
found, and no worse or more dangerous place could be imagined. So 
with slab piles. It is not the slabs, which are no worse than cord wood, 
but the litter of fine fragments of fibrous bark. It is not easy to fire a 
board with a match deliberately applied, while a chance spark wil! kindle 
a great blaze in this tinder-like debris with wonderful ease and rapidity. 
These accumulations should be removed frequently, especially in the more 
exposed portions. In yards piled on low ground filled with sawdust and 
slabs this danger is, however, always present, and such yards not only 
offer better chances for a fire to obtain a fair start, but often present con- 
ditions that render its extinguishment practically impossible, especially in 
dry seasons, and such risks are to be avoided. 

The value, however, of fences I think doubtful, as the tramp infests 
them rarely, preferring a bed of fragrant hay in a barn, the elastic turf 
under a spreading tree or even the hard floor of an enclosed building to 
such insufficient shelter ; and such flimsy protection is no barrier to malice 
or flying sparks, the best safeguards in yards of considerable size being 
watchmen and available water. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Meeting of the Underwriters Association of the South. 


TuE thirteenth annual meeting of the Underwriters Association of the 
South was called to order by the president, at the Galt House, Louisville, 
at eleven o’clock A. M. last Wednesday, as follows: 

President W. R. Lyman of New Orleans : 

The thirteenth annual session of the Underwriters Association of the South will 
please come to order. The reading of the roll by the secretary is the first business 
in order. 

The roll was then called by the secretary, H. C. Stockdell of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The president : 

The reading of the minutes are next in order, but they, being in printed form, 
will be dispensed with unless there is a call for them. Report of the executive com- 
mittee is the next business in order. 

The report of the executive committee was read by Mr. Stockdell as 


follows : 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 21, 1884. 
GALT HOUSE, 11.30 o'clock. 


Pursuant to call of president, executive committee met, a quorum being present. 
On motion, the following were elected members of the association: Wm. G. 
Whilden, C. B. Rodgers, Alex. Moses, L. B. Leigh, Bun. F, Price, G. D. Paine, 





J. G. Finnie, W. H. Buck, A. B. Gatewood, J. W. Beatty, E. S. Walton, C. H. 
Clark, W.:D. Rice, W. Talbot Walker, John F. Boyle, Samuel B. Adams, W. 
B. Cornell, Julius B. Boilstein, J. W. E. Bayly, A. G. Langham. 

On motion, the secretary was authorized to employ such clerical assistance as he 
may need, the same not to exceed $50 per annum, 

The secretary's report, showing $127.51 on hand, was received and approved. 

On motion, assessment of $5 was levied on each member to defray current ex- 
pense of the association. 

Adjourned subject to call of president. H. C. Stockdell, Secretary. 


The report of the executive committee was received and adopted. 

The president : 

It is with great pleasure that I notice with us the president and a delegation from 
the Northwestern Underwriters Association. I will appoint Messrs. Thayer, 
Low and Whitner as a committee to receive President Drew and his associates 
and introduce them to the meeting. 


Mr. Thayer of South Carolina: 


Mr. President:—It is my pleasure, as chairman of the committee which you have 
just appointed, to introduce to you, and through you tothe members of the Under- 
writers Association of the South, Mr. Drew, the president of the Northwestern As- 
sociation, Mr. Petrie, from the same association, and Mr. Cornell, an ex-president 
of the same association. 

We all know the character and standing of that association, what it has done in 
the past and what it promises in the future in the business in which we are engaged. 
I can only say that these gentlemen will meet a hearty reception from us of the 
South, and we trust that their meeting with us at this time will be an earnest of the 
good will we bear towards each other, and tend to the prosperity of the business in 
which we are all engaged. 


The president: 

I desire you to feel that it is not a mere formality this receiving you as presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Association. We would like to have you feel that our 
hearts are in our hands as we greet you to this meeting of the association. I 
think it had a very strong influence in determining Louisville as our next place of 
nieeting when that question was raised at New Orleans over a year ago, that in 
meeting here we would have the pleasure of seeing a number of the members of the 
Northwestern Association, and of making their better acquaintance, feeling that on 
this border land we could stretch across our hands and grasp more of that associa- 
tion than was our wont in our meetings. 

I want you and your fellow members to feel perfectly at home with us. To feel 
that you are each one of us. We are but the junior members of a large family, or 
perhaps I might say one of the smaller members of a large family, of which we 
recognize you as one of the older and stronger and more athletic members. We 
follow you. We look to your body as the embodiment of the life of underwriting 
in the United States more than any other body in the United States in existence. 

I extend to you the most cordial invitation to participate with us in our debates 
and be with us in all our reunions. 


Mr. Drew, president of the Northwestern Asseciation : . 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association:—It affords me great pleasure to 
be with you to-day and to extend to you the greetings and best wishes of the Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters of the Northwest. I am here very unexpectedly. 
The delegates who were appointed last September to be here to-day have been 
detained by pressing duties, and several gentlemen from Indiana, who, as late as 
last Saturday, expected to be here, were summoned to Petersburg, Indiana, and 
are there adjusting losses. 

The few thoughts I have to put before your convention in a limited time I have 
reduced to writing. It is a large bundle of paper, but you need not be frightened. 
There is not much in it. 

Gentlemen of the Southern Association, it affords me great pleasure to be present 
here to-day, to extend the friendly greetings and best wishes of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest to our brethren of the South. You compose 
the Southern wing of the great insurance army of special and State agents, while 
the Northern wing is the one I have the honor to represent. 

Two strong, healthy and valuable organizations marching side by side, inspired 
—let us hope—with the common purpose of advancing and protecting the import- 
ant interests committed to our care. ‘‘ For the business of fire insurance,”’ as Mr. 
Heald well said in his recent address to the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
‘*has become so interwoven with the great interests of trade, commerce and 
manufacture, and so essential to the safety and protection of propertyowners gen- 
erally, that it has assumed a magnitude and importance which may enlist the 
curetn] study of the political economist, while a successful mastery of its details 
will demand and tax the best energies of such as may be charged with its practical 
administration.” 

However, we are all sufficiently impressed with the magnitude of the business. 
I think, too, we appreciate fully the difficulties of our calling, without being forever 
reminded of them, In the few moments I shall address you, it is not my purpose 
to magnify the office of the special agent and adjuster, or attempt the hopeless task 
of instructing such an assemblage as this. Upon that proposition I could answer 
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as did Charles Lamb when asked why he did not write plays like Shakespeare ; 
that he could write as well as the immortal bard of Avon if he only had a mind to. 

In seventeen years of service and thought in the insurance field, I have only dis- 
covered how much there is to be learned. If ‘‘ What I Do Not Know about In- 
surance"’ were recorded, ‘‘I suppose,”” as St. John says, ‘‘ that the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written.” 

While at these interesting meetings, we may pick up here and there a thought or 
a suggestion of practical value—pebbles, as it were, upon the vast shore of insur- 
ance knowledge—yet, after all, these gatherings have, or should have, a higher 
purpose—a nobler aim. 

Here we come to take each other by the hand; to look into each others’ faces, 
learning each from the other, of our successes and failures since last we met; to 
indulge in a brief retrospect and prepare ourselves anew for the cares and responsi- 
bilities of a most exacting business life. 

The Southerners have more nearly approached the ideal of such an organization 
than our brethren of the Northwest. Climate, association and custom, perhaps, 
account for this difference, but, after all, you appreciate more fully than we the 
power of social life in connection with business, For what shall it profit a man if 
he is the best adjuster in the field; if he is a walking encyclopedia of insurance 
knowledge ; if he is a living and moving digest of all the decisions ever given on 
the subject of insurance from the bench ; what, indeed, are all these worth if their 
possessor has not the instincts of a gentleman—a gentleman in the best sense of 
that much-abused word? What are rare abilities worth if they are not used to 
embellish an honorable business life? You may have heard of scholars, learned 
in all the learning of an insurance expert. The fame of such may have extended 
as far south as Louisville; men whose flowery or flour-mill-ery prize essays, con- 
taining 

Werds of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the wondering specials ranged around, 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame; the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 

Learning is a good thing, but it is not everything. I had rather be ignorant 
than vicious. A special agent may be learned in all the knowledge of the books, 
and yet be ignorant of the amenities of life. He may be perfectly familiar with the 
Albany rule. His head may be sound and his heart rotten. He may be so bright 
and intelligent as to have no charity for others less well informed than himself, yet 
so consumed by egotism as to be a bore. 

There are some men who would gladly go up and down the highways of life 
carrying a banner upon which should be inscribed the legend, ‘‘ Business is busi- 
ness," as if anyone outside of an insane asylum thought otherwise. Such as these 
have had their moral sensibilities paralyzed in the name of business until they can 
coolly take advantage of a claimaint, a fellow field worker or a rival company, be- 
lieving in the Jesuitical saying that ‘‘ the end justifies the means.” Now, I under- 
stand, gentlemen, that one of the objects of our association is to teach that success 
is not worth having, not won in an honorable way. 

Notwithstanding the proverb, there is something more successful than success, 
Sharp and active competion in our profession is not incompatible with the most 
sacred observance of the right of others. In our endeavors to increase the volume 
of premium for our companies, to keep down losses to the minimum, to maintain 
adequate rates and encourage good practice among the agents, the utmost exer- 
tion is commendable. ‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before mean men ;" yet it may be said upon the 
same high authority, that even greater honors await him whose diligent hand has 
never been turned against his brother. Of such, I am glad to say, are the majority 
of special and State agents. They stand like high houses along the shore. 

When I look back to the date of the organization of our associations, I realize 
how greatly changed is the relation existing between the companies and their field 
men. 

The first alternates of the Association of the Northwest deprecated any attempt 
on the part of the special agents, then assembled in Dayton, to interefere in any 
way with methods supposed to be sufficient by our superiors. Of that little com- 
pany assembled in 1868 some are not. 

Part of the host have crossed the flood 
And part are crossing now. 

In that far-away time, if we have any opinions we were careful not to express 
them. The fact is, the importance of the special agent was not realized by the 
companies, and was yet to be discovered by the special agent himself. But times 
have changed since then, and now the special agent is as necessary a part of the 
company’s machinery as the secretary or president. And it may truthtully be said, 
and I wish to say it with all the emphasis I can command, that no class of men in 
business in this busy country are more conscientiously devoted to the interests of 
their employers than they. 

The specials are worthy of their hire, because they earn it. Well may the com- 
panies take heed to the counsel of these faithful friends, who, in season and out of 
season, are flying hither and thither, meeting each day new and untried questions, 
disbursing millions to restore what the flames destroy. Gentlemen, you have not 
only won success, but what is more, you have deserved it. 

A great deal of cheap wit has been expended upon the state topic of ‘‘ The 
Adjuster.” Shallow writers, densely ignorant of the subject upon which they 
essayed to write, have attempted to belittle his calling, and his work has been mis- 
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represented by the tongue of slander. He needs no defense in this presence, yy 
one but the adjuster himself knows how many happy hours have been restored . 
how many sorrowful hearts have been gladdened by the treasure Poured out vm 
day to restore the fiery waste devastating this country at the rate of one hundred 
millions per annum. 

It is true that the money disbursed by the companies is the money of the People, 
but our principals collect these vast sums from innumerable Sources ; from the 
prosperous; from millions who never experienced a loss by fire, to be disbursed in 
hours of adversity to unfortunates overwhelmed by sudden disaster and Who else 
would be forever undone. 

You, gentlemen, are the almoners of this sacred trust. In the name of the Asso. 
ciation of the Northwest, I bid you God speed in your noble work, May you so 
adjust your losses as to be always just, not only to your employers but to the 
homeless ones with whom you are daily brought in contact. 

This above all—to thine ownself be true. 


And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Mr. Cornell addressed the meeting as follows : 


Mr. President and Gentleman :—A neighbor of mine has a little boy who has 
lately gone through a severe attack of measles. He was not able to say his prayers 
for twelve nights and when his mother on his recovery told him to come say his 
prayers he said, ‘‘ Oh! mamma, God things I am dead.”" SoI think when you call 
on me to speak after the able speech of the president of the Northwestern Associa- 
tion. You will, therefore, pardon me if I do not touch upon the points which he 
has so ably handled. 

It is with the heartiest pleasure that I attend this meeting of the Southern Aggo. 
ciation. Twelve years ago I was with you for the last time. Twelve years ago | 
met with you at New Orleans, and was then a member of your organization. Look- 
ing ahead how long twelve years seem; looking back how short. ‘This is a meet. 
ing not full of pleasure, but not unmixed with pain. I miss some of the faces] 
used to see. I miss that courteous gentleman, Mr. Douglas, and last and most of 
all I miss that man whose heart was as chaste as Venus Milo, Mr. Coart. They 
have crossed the river. I miss others who are still alive, but who have not been 
with you for years. Last year I started to New Orleans, and got to Memphis, 
when I was telegraphed to return, owing to sickness of my family. I am glad tobe 
with you to-day, and to renew my membership. I hope to be a little more prompt 
than in the past. 

During the twelve years what changes have taken place in the insurance business, 
The number of companies is doubled ; the capital doubled, the number of men em- 
ployed in the various departments trebled. Then look at the new demands made; 
look at the new form of policies; see the new developments that are constantly 
going on. If these things have occurred in the past twelve years what will occur 
in the years tocome? This business is an active, hardworking, painstaking, con- 
tinuous toiling business, and the man that would succeed in it must be always 
awake, ever on the gui vive. Among all the aids to the business I know none that 
are better calculated to do good than these associations. 

I have heard some faint intimations that you might disband this association on 
account of the various tariff associations having taken away most of your work, | 
trust that will not be the case. In the field covered by the Northwestern Associa- 
tion we have State boards and local boards, and we have a Western Union, but 
not any of these, or any of a kindred nature that may be established, will do away 
with the objects of our association. I hope yo. will continue your association. There 
is nothing hke such meetings as these to cement friendship and foster sentiments 
for the advantage of the profession. You dignify the profession and make it a 
better calling for any of us to follow. 

In Dante’s Inferno a quaint picture of hell is given. A man is represented as 
twisting a band of steel, and at the other end it is being untwisted. So are we 
doing. As fast as we can twist the band of premiums, the agency of conflagration 
untwists the profits. 

Let us so do and so act that we can, if possible, make the insurance a paying 
business, and strive not to pay out more than we receive. 

Letters of regret were read from L. R. Warren, Richmond, Va; J. 
Tuyes, New Orleans, La.; James Yereance, New York, N. Y.; H. E. 
Bowers, New York; Thos. C. Parsons (of the Providence-Washington 
Insurance Company), Cleveland, O.; Ducat & Lyon, Thomas S, Chard, 
J. P. Black and Holger De Roode, Chicago, III. 

The able address of the president, W. R. Lyman, which was printed in 
full in the last issue of THe SPECTATOR, was most attentively listened to. 

The following appointments of regular committees were made: 


1st. District. State and Local Boards.—S. W. Williams, chairman; J. B. Castle 
man, T. C. Timberlake. 

2d. Tarifts—A. M. Cunningham, chairman ; Jas. Thomas, L. M. Tucker. 

3d. Form of Policies.—Hutson Lee, chairman; Liv. Mims, J. C. Whitner. 

4th. Adjustment of Losses.—W. D. Deane, chairman; R. V. Manston, L, B. 
Leigh. 

5th. Local Agents.—Cl. Knowles, chairman; S. W. Williams, J. M. Morris 

6th. Legislation and Taxation.—Messrs. W. H. Knowles, Florida; H. Vv. 
Ogden, Louisiana; John Whitner, Georgia; Langham, Kentucky; Cowardin, 
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n, Mississippi; Gress, Arkansas; Abrams, Alabama ; Printrose, 
North Carolina ; Thayer, South Carolina; Thomas, Tennessee; Polak, Texas, 
Fire Department and Water Supply.—Messrs. Sorely, Texas; Pierce, 
Pet . W.D. Rice, Virginia; Leigh, Arkansas; Buck, Alabama; De Saussure, 
ect Corel; Middleton, South Carolina; R. V. Manston, Mississippi; W. H. 
Knowles, Florida ; Bun. F. Price, Tennessee; J. G. Finnie, Kentucky; J. A. 
Chalaren, Louisana. 

sth. Statistics. —Messrs. C. F. Prendergast, Georgia; J. McMenard, Texas; 
G D. Raine, Tennessee; C. F, Low, Louisana; W. H. Knowles, Florida; Cun- 
ningham, Kentucky; W. S. Primrose, North Carolina; Wm. Thayer, South 
Carolina; Edw. Miller, Alabama ; L. B. Leigh, Arkansas; W. D. Rice, Virginia ; 
L. M. Tucker, Mississippi. 

Messrs. Low, Cunningham and Barbee were appointed a committee on 


the president’s address. 


Virginia; Mansto 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the president. 

The report of the State of Georgia by Mr. Mims was called for, but he 
stated that in the hurry of leaving he had left his prepared report at home, 
but would send it to the secretary. It was full of statistics. 

Mr. Mims called on Clarence Knowles of the Southeastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation, who, he stated, was fairly loaded with statistics. 

Mr. Knowles modestly declined. 


Mr. Sorley of Galveston made areport from Texas. The main features , 


were the adoption by the Texas underwriters of the three-quarter clause 
and getting all the towns uf any size rated. 

Mr, Langham of Louisville made report for Kentucky, showing a very 
healthy condition of the business, The Kentucky and Tennessee Asso- 
ciation has done good work, and the only objection made by the com- 
panies has been the expense. 

Reports were received from other States of an encouraging character. 

‘Mr. Knowles gave some description of the organization, growth and 
work of the Southeastern Tariff Association. In August, 1882, eighteen 
representatives met at Gainesville, Ga., and formed the Association. At 
that time Savannah was the only city that had a board. There were not 
five boards in the five States. Rates had touched the bottom, and in At- 
lanta rates were written at forty cents for five years, and an almost unin- 
surable press at three-quarters per annum. The association was organized 
on a basis of equal commissions. There were two companies not in the 
association, being prevented by charter provisions, but they sustain the 
association. The rate we made was two per cent minimum, but we found 
that was alsothe maximum. We made a schedule, and this resulted in a 
greatly improved condition of warehouses. At Charleston this year the 
same schedule was continued, The warehousemen at Charleston, Au- 
gusta, Savannah, Macon, Montgomery, Selma and Atlanta are rapidly 
making their houses standard. 

The meeting had an hour’s discussion on the compact system as com- 
pared with the St. Louis system, being about equally divided. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Mr. Finney of the Southeastern Tariff Association asked foran expression 
of the association as to the place at which the next meeting of that associa- 
tion will be held, and Richmond or Old Point Comfort, Va.,were suggested. 

Mr, Lyman offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the practice of adjustment of losses by local agents is reprehen- 
sible and should be discouraged by managers of companies. 


Mr. Lyman thought allowing local agents to adjust losses complicated 
matters. 

Mr. Finney was in favor of the resolution. He thought that where a 
company was not represented at a loss it should be made to pay the ad- 
juster who settled the loss. 

The practice of a company telegraphing their local agents to co-operate 
in the adjustment of a loss seems to be an eyesore to the majority of the 
meeting. Where the loss was small the meeting was in favor of the local 
agent adjusting the loss. 


THURSDAY MorRNING SESSION. 


The meeting came promptly to order Thursday morning. An address 
of W. A. Harper was read by Major Mims, giving “ a comprehensive view 
of the South in its physical features and adaptations; its political and 
moral relations, and pointing out the germs of prospective greatness in 








its agricultural, industrial and commercial aspects, which it is hoped the 
bounties of nature and the energies of man will bring forth to fruitful- 
ness.” 

The following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association be returned to Mr. Harper for the 
very valuable and interesting address. 1 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session Thursday an important paper was read by L. M. 
Tucker of Mississippi on Cottonseed Oil Mills. Mr. Tucker showed that 
from any point of view oil mill insurance belongs to a class of risks for 
which the premium charged should be fixed bya rigid system of special in- 
spection. The increase of rates thus far has not tended to repair the evils, 

Mr. Tucker recommended the use of fire walls in oil mills, insist- 
ing upon carefulness, watchfulness and cleanliness; small mills in the 
neighborhood of large mills, he thought, should be avoided, as also mort- 
gaged mills and those of small capital. 

The president of the Cottonseed Crushers Association, Mr. Allison of 
Ja¢ékson, Miss., then addressed the underwriters in a well-prepared appeal 
for a better adjustment of rates on the cottonseed mills. He asked that 
the rates be reduced. Mr. Frank, a member of the association from Ten- 
nessee, addressed the underwriters to the same effect. 

The election of officers being in order, W. R. Lyman was re-elected 
president by acclamation. 

James Thomas of Nashville was elected vice-president. 

H. C. Stockdell, the faithful secretary, was again chosen to that office. 

The executive committee was announced by the president as follows: 
Alabama, John C. Ruse; Arkansas, Mr. Leigh; Florida, W. H. Knowles; 
Georgia, John W. Pearce; Louisiana, Mr. Charlaron; Mississippi, R. V. 
Manson; North Carolina, W. D. Deane; South Carolina, J. S. Middleton; 
Tennessee, Mr. Raine; Texas, James Sorley. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the cottonseed oil men and report as to oil mills 
next year. Committees were also appointed to visit New Orleans and 
Memphis for the purpose of trying to establish local boards there. 

Richmond, Va., was selected as the next place of meeting. The con- 
stitution of the association was amended so as not to require the presi- 
dent to appoint his executive committee until fifteen days after the ad- 
journment of the meeting at which he was elected. Resolutions of thanks 
to the managers of the Galt House, and to’the Louisville Board of Un 
derwriters for courtesies, having been passsed, the association then ad- 
journed, 





The National Board Committees. 


FoLLow1nc is the new executive committee of the National Board of 
Underwriters, as organized, and the standing committees as appointed 
by President Heald during the past week : 

Executive committee—Peter Notman, New York, chairman; L. J. 
Hendee, Hartford ; J. E. Pulsford, New York; W. T. Barton, Provi- 
dence; I. Remsen Lane, New York; Charles Platt, Philadelphia ; 
Albert Bowker, Boston; James Nichols, Hartford; Henry H. Hall, 
New York; J. D. Browne, Hartford; J. W. McAllister, Philadelphia ; 
Henry K. Miller, New York, secretary. Standing committees—finance 
—E. A. Walton, New York, chairman; J. S. Parish, Providence ; 
Albert Bowker, Boston; J. E. Pulford, New York; J. W. McAllister, 
Philadelphia. Legislation and taxation—P. Notman, New York, chair- 
man; James Nichols, Hartford; Charles Platt, Philadelphia; J. N. 
Dunham, Springfield; B. Lockwood, New York. Incendiarism and 
arson—B. S. Walcott, New York, chairman; A. W. Jillson, Hartford 3 
G. A. Van Allen, Albany ; Charles B. Pratt, Worcester, Mass.; Greville 
E. Fryer, Philadelphia. Statistics—Henry A. Oakley, New York, 
chairman ; James W. McAllister, Philadelphia; F. W. Arnold, Provi- 
dence; H. Kellogg, Hartford; B. S. Walcott, New York. Form of 
policy—C. B. Whiting, Hartford, chairman; W. P. Goodwin, Provi- 
dence ; Thomas F. Goodrich, New York; A. Kirkpatrick, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; J. Goodnow, Hartford. Construction of buildings—J. H. Wash- 
burn, New York, chairman; J. D. Browne, Hartford ; Charles A. Hull, 
New York; R. Dale Benson, Philadelphia; J. M. Tompkins, New 
York. Fire departments, fire patrols and water supply—Daniel Adee, 
New York, chairman; W. B. Clark, Hartford: John E. McElroy, Al- 
bany; R. James Tatman, Worcester; Fred. J. Walton, New York. 
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Adjustments—James H. Brewster, Hartford, chairman: Henry W. 
Eaton, New York; E. E. Partridge, Boston; S. J. Hall, Springfield ; 
James A. Macdonald, New York. Membership—R. D. Alliger, New 
York, chairman; D. W. C. Skilton, Hartford; Stephen Crowell, New 
York; I. Remsen Lane, New York; John L. Thomson, Philadelphia. 
Patents, gas machines and carburetters—Henry H. Hall, New York, 
chairman ; F. M. Parker, New York; Charles R. Burt, Hartford ; E. T. 
Cresson, Philadelphia; Thomas James, New York. 





Life Insurance in Nebraska. 


Tue following shows the business done by life insurance companies in 
the State of Nebraska in the year 1883: 

















Name or Company. ——— loupe 
| i i 

I SOO iden dns cesy scwcd cequeanepensexsis $933 vésene 
ie i ae inn Rind diiswaweneesank ene l/r 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.......----......-- ; 42,228 | $11,527 
Hartford Life and Annuity, Hartford.................. an aoe 
PRU, THOU WOR ccdccescceseseccgsccccssccsesccses 56,461 19,455 
Accident of North Amierica, Quebec.......-........... 474 | 189 
EO ncn codneeteciesesiscdccsbebeoss| --eetene | smener 
NE NUE, FUOWOE Rae cece ccecscvccscccessvceseces 16,144 875 
Washington, New York..---......+---seeeeeseeeeeeee 1,825 109 
SE, DEOE WOU Reve ceweres es csscoeseusivceseccess 1,733 2,000 
John Hancock Mutual, New York euies eee. | > csmces 
New England Mutual, Boston............ ; 580 . 1,000 
‘Union Central, Cincinnati................ ‘ Zi a eo 
Equitable Life Society, New York a 29,510 7,000 
Continental, Hartford................+- ‘ 13,996 1,200 
New York, New York............----.- ; 29,631 5,794 
PE EN, PUR oops kde dovseucenestvacecénwe nae [ -svaces 

NE eae cocaine cotter trestinteccensnduseotiare: $204,304 $49,147 











MERE MENTION. 





—The Chautauqua County Board of Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting at Mayville, N. Y., on July 8. 

—Astoria, Or., has had the compact in operation since the middle of 
March, and the business is in good shape there. 


—The Manufacturers and Merchants Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been formally admitted to do business in New York. 

—At Ashland, Neb., where there was a good local board and tariff, the 
organization has fallen through, and there is demoralization and strife. 

—H. R. Parks, of Parks & Gibson, State agents for Texas of the Sun 
Fire office at Waxahachie, Texas, has been in New York during the past 
week, 

—Jobn Tenney has’ been chosen to be associate manager, with H. W. 
Brown, of the Southeastern department of the Niagara Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

—tThe recent death of the wife of Archibaid C, Haynes, Maryland man- 
ager of the Equitable Life, has brought Mr. Haynes the sympathy of his 
large circle of insurance friends. 


—The Forest City Insurance Company of Rockford, Ill , does business 
only in Illinois. A. H. Herratt is general agent, and his address is at 
Rockford, Ill. The special agents of the company are: J. A. Parsons, 
Jacksonville, Ill.; M. S. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind.. 

—W. A. McLean, a well-known insurance man in the West, having had 
many years’ experience as adjuster in the Western departments of the 
Home Fire Insurance Company of New York, the Hartford Fire and 
Springfield Fire and Marine, has just returned from Europe after a period 
of recreation, and has opened an adjusting office at Nos. 31 and 33 Pine 
street, New York. 

—Alexander Stoddart, the general agent of the New York Under 
writers Agency, has received from Paris, and has hanging in the new of- 
fice of the Agency in the Mutual Life building, a specimen chromo-litho- 
gtaph of the famous oil painting entitled ‘‘ The Conflagration.” The re- 
production is a sample of the finest artistic lithography done in Paris, 
the illumination being especially good. The picture represents a mother, 
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child in arms, standing on a balcony in the full glare of the rapidly 

proaching fire. The illumination of her features and those of the aan 
the fire is most realistic, and serve to depict most vividly the eXpression 
of awe and fear on their faces. 

—The Hanover Insurance Company’s business compelled it tg Move 
from the old quarters, during the present month, to more commodions 
accommodations in the Mutual Life Insurance Company’s new building 
on Nassau street. The company has an elegant and comfortable Suite of 
offices on the Liberty street corner, and we wish it continued SUCCESS jn 
its larger and better quarters. 

—William R. Kerr of Chicago, well known to the insurance profession 
has been appointed general adjuster of the Fire Association of Philadel. 
phia, by General Agent Cunningham, to take the place made vacant by 
the death of the late lamented Harvey Bush. Mr. Kerr’s long and varied 
experience in the insurance business eminently qualifies him for the 
duties of this responsible position, and we believe both the company and 
he are to be congratulated upon this alliance. 


—The names of the officers of the Ontario County, N. Y., Board of 
Underwriters Association are as follows: John Raines, president; E, R, 
Page, vice-president ; E. C. Church, secretary and treasurer. The Col. 
umbia County Board iscomposed as follows: Officers—F. Carroll Hankes, 
b president : F. I. Parks, vice-president ; W. A. Van Bramer, secretary and 
treasurer, Executive committee—F. C. Hankes, F. I. Parks, Abram 
Magee, J. H. Snyder, Warren Fowler; Charles W. Bostwick, stamp clerk, 
Hudson, N. Y 


—We clip the following from the Indianapolis News: Grubb, Paxton 
& Co,, the live insurance agents at 29 and 31 Circle street, have recently 
made a little real estate sale of 380,000 acres of land to English capita. 
lists for $380,000. Mr. Grubb has been appointed agent for the North of 
England syndicate of capitalists and also bond subscription agent for 
the National International Railroad and Steamship Company of Florida, 
The firm of Grubb, Paxton & Co. is one which has a substantial reputa- 
tion abroad as well as at home.” 


—The president of the Eagle Insurance Company of New York filed 
plans Monday in the building bureau for an office building at No. 71 
and 73 Wall street, at the intersection of Wall, Pearl and Beaver streets, 
The structure is to be eight stories high with a frontage of 70 feet and 6 
inches on Wall street, 22 feet and 6 inches on Pearl street, and 62 feet and 
6 inches on Beaver street. It will be built of brick with Belleville stone 
trimmings. It will be used as an office building, the Eagle Fire Insur 
ance Company occupying offices on the ground floor. There will be two 
elevators. The total cost of the building is to be $200,000, and it will 
be ready for occupancy about next March. 

—The New Orleans Insurance Company, with a capital of $500,000, has 
been chartered, the charter providing that ‘‘ The board of directors of the 
company are specially authorized and directed to purchase all the prop- 
erty, real and personal, movable and immovable, rights, credits, effects, 
assets, business and good will of the corporation now existing in the city 
of New Orieans and known as the ‘New Orleans Insurance Company,’ and 
to pay for the same such sum and upon such terms and conditions as they 
may deem for the best interest of this company, and as part of the consid- 
eration of said sale and purchase to assume any or all outstanding liabil- 
ities of said ‘ New Orleans Insurance Company.’” 


—The bill to extend to unincorporated towns that may happen to havea 
fire company, the privilege of collecting the two per cent tax on premiums 
received by fire insurance companies of other States, failed to pass the 
legislature, having been killed by the efforts of members of the New York 
State Firemen’s Association. Under the pretext of extending the advan- 
tages of the two per cent tax to fire companies that do not now enjoyil, 
the bill was calculated to rob the various relief funds of this money and 
devote it to pay the running expenses of the departments. When we 
pointed out this fact the law committee of the State association took meas 
ures to kill it, and it never got beyond the committee to which it was I 
ferred. 

—The Delaware Fire Insurance Company of Wilmington, Del., te 
cently reinsured its outstanding business in the American Fire of Phila- 
delphia, and is winding up as fast as possible. The company isa small 
stock organization, formed in 1825, and has a capital of $100,000. The 
par value of the stock is $50 and will be worth, it is stated, $55 when 





liquidated. The officers are Georges Capelle, president, and Ferdinand 
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L. Gilpin, secretary. The last report made by the company to the Insur- 
ear Book, showed that it possessed assets of $120,770, a net sur- 
plus of $7532, and a premium income of $15,000. The Delaware Fire 
was the only stock company in Delaware, and its retirement leaves three 
local mutual companies in the field. 

—The following is a-recent enactment of the New Jersey legislature: 
«1, Be it enacted by the Senate and the General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey, that the first section of the act to which this is supplemented 
be amended so as to read as follows: 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
General Assembly of New Jersey, that any number of persons, not less 
than seven, 2 majority of whom shall reside in this State, may form a com- 
pany for the constructing, maintaining and operating of water-works in any 
city, town, township, village or seaside resort in this State having a pop- 
ulation of not more than 15,000, and not less than 500 inhabitants, and for 
the purpose of supplying such city, town, township, village or seaside 
resort, and the inhabitants thereof, with water. 2. And be it enacted, 
that this act shall take effect immediately.” 


ance Y 


—John L. Douglass, secretary of the Mechanics Insurance Company of 
New York, writes: ‘‘ Your attention and that of merchants in the dry- 
goods district is again called to the contract for high service water deliv- 
ery in the dry-goods district, as proposed by the Holly Manufacturing 
Company of Lockport, on page 27 of pamphlet which was presented to 
Mayor Edward Cooper in 1879. Direct pressure under the Holly system 
would furnish fifty streams of water at one and the same time, 150 feet 
direct from the hydrant. There is an abundance of water in the large 
mains in Broadway, Church, West Broadway and Hudson streets to con- 
trol any fire that can occur in that district. Longer delay is trifling with 
the best interests of our merchants. Prejudice must yield to want, and 
water delivery we must have to put out fires. Thomas street has no 
water main from Broadway to Church street.” 


—The steam heating company that is now supplying a large number of 
persons in this city with steam for heating purposes and to drive machin- 
ery, have in contemplation the utilization of steam for fire extinguishing. 
At their central station they have some forty immense boilers, wherein 
great quantities of steam are generated and forced through street mains 
under heavy pressure, sufficient to drive the heaviest machinery. Con- 
nections could be made by means of which a volume of steam could be 
turned into a burning building of sufficient capacity to fill it almost in- 
Sstantaneously. Steam will penetrate wherever air will go, and thus it 
would be carried directly to the point where combustion is going on. If 
steam has the fire-extinguishing power that mary attribute to it, this would 
certainly be a speedy and easy way of putting out fires. We are informed 
that negotiations are going on in accordance with which the company pro- 
poses to equip a certain portion of the dry-goods district with the neces- 
sary mains and connections for fire extinguishing purposes. Practical 
firemen will watch the result with great interest. 


—The following are the names of the new officers and committees of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, with the chairman of each 
committee, as chosen during the past week: President, N. C. Miller; 
vice-president, H. H. Hall; secretary, Wm. W. Henshaw; assistant 
secretary, James Yereance; treasurer, Wm. A. Anderson. Executive 
Committee, George M. Coit, chairman. Committee on finance, J. F. 
Halsted, chairman; H. E. Bowers, Edmund Driggs, Stephen Crowell, 
H. M. Forrester, J. S. Hollinshead, A. M. Kirby. Committee on fire 
patrol, J. A. Silvey, chairman; R. D. Alliger, Wm. A. Burtis, C. M. 
Peck, Samuel P. Bladgden, Geo. M. Coit, Wm. M. St. John. Commit- 
tee on laws and legislation, T. B. Jones, chairman; J. A. Alexander, 
John K. Oakley, S. E. Belcher, P. Notman, J. E. Pulsford, Chas. Sewall. 
Committee on surveys, Wm. B. Ogden, chairman; David Adee, J. M. 
Hare, David L. Kirby, F. O. Affeld, E. R. Kennedy, Geo. T. Patterson, 
Jr. Committee on police and origin of fires, Wm. De L. Boughton, 
chairman; Chas. L: Gunn, John M. Tompkins, D. F. Fernald, John 
Mulville, Samuel Townsend, J. H. Wellman. 

—The New York Underwriters Agency has removed to commodious 
Offices in the Mutual Life building, and in an announcement to its agents 
Says: “‘We shall be much gratified to have you call upon us in our new 
quarters when visiting this city. Your good will and co-operation have 
enabled us to increase our business for 1884 much beyond the figures of 
any previous year, and we shall gladly avail ourselves of an opportunity 
{0 personally express our appreciation.” The offices of the Underwriters 





Agency, on the fifth floor, are said to be the finest apartments of any 
in the new building. They extend the full length of the structure on the 
Liberty street side ; and any one of the employees of the agency, sitting at 
his desk, can view New York city and the full contour of her best build- 
ings at pleasure. The profile of the Brooklyn bridge seen from the rear 
is excellent, the elevation being just sufficient to show up the great struc- ° 
ture in ali its symmetrical beauty. There is a radiance of light through- 
out the apartments, and, being above the dust line, the windows can be 
thrown up in warm weather without danger of flooding the offices with 
dust. Internally the arrangements are complete. The Southern and 
Western departments each have separate quarters. The coat-room, wash- 
ing apartments, lunch-room and minor accommodations are complete in 
the convenience afforded. The marble and polished cherry finish of the 
apartments are in consonance with other parts of the building. 


—Commenting on the interest of the underwriters in the late session of 
the New York legislature, the Albany Times says: “In the flood of 
vicious and ill-digested legislation which the last session inflicted on the 
State, it is a very suggestive fact that it did not try to any very great ex- 
tent its destroying hand on life insurance. For years this field of legisla- 
tion has been a favorite with the lobby and the lobby’s members. It has 
always been considered sure-paying game to strike any one of the great 
insurance companies. The chairmanship of the committee in either 
house was always considered a plum. There was always a scheme on 
foot to tinker with the existing life insurance systems, and the big insti- 
tutions in New York city were generally supposed to bleed very heavily 
either to prevent or secure some measure. But this year, the measures 
proposed have been very few, and only one or two of them have got 
through, and those are known to have been excellent measures, Only 
one instance of a proposition for a special investigation showed itself, 
and that was presented by a new Senator, who, finding out its real char- 
acter, calmy allowed it to die in committee. The lobby did not make 
another attempt on the insurance companies, and it is of record that the 
insurance committees had one of the easist times of the session, as well 
as one of the least lucrative. * * The present administration in 
the insurance department, we have no hesitation in saying, was the bull- 
dog which scared off the lobby thieves. It was tacitly agreed by the chair- 
men of the two committees, early in the session, that Superintendent 
McCall should virtually have supervision of the proposed legislation—a 
compliment never before paid to any public officer—and that fact drove 
the lobby away.” 

—The Travelers Insurance Company is doing a large business in New 
York city, through its enterprising New York manager, R. M. Johnson, 
under its five-dollar elevated railway policy, covering accidents on the 
elevated railways and on horse-cars or ferry-boats in or about New York 
city and the closely adjacent places; or under its ten-dollar policy, on the 
elevated and surface steam or horse railways and steamboats within a 
radius of fifty miles to New York city. The five-dollar policy will purchase 
$5000 insurance against death by accident, and $25 per week for disabling 
injury (not exceeding twenty-six weeks on a single accident), for one year, 
as follows: ‘‘ This insurance shall cover only such accidents and injuries 
as are incident to travel, and shall happen to the insured while traveling 
as a passenger upon the elevated railways of New York city, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Long Island City and Staten Island, while ascend- 
ing or descending the steps or stairways leading thereto, and while 
actually traveling in the street-cars or horse-cars and omnibuses in the 
cities or places above named, and by the regular lines of ferry-boats run- 
ning to or between the cities or places named, and by regular lines of 
steamboats plying on the East river or Harlem river to Harlem or Morri- 
sania from the East river piers of New York city.” The ten-dollar policy 
will purchase $5000 insurance against death by accident, and $25 per 
week against disabling injury (not exceeding twenty-six weeks on a single 
accident), for one year, as follows: “This insurance shall cover only such 
accidents and injuries as are incident to travel, and shall happen to the 
insured while traveling as a passenger upon the elevated railways of New 
York city, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Long Island City and Staten 
Island, while ascending or descending the steps or stairways leading 
thereto, and while actually traveling in the street-cars or horse-cars and 
omnibuses in the cities or places above named, and by the regular lines 
of ferry-boats running to and between the cities or places before named, 
and by regular lines of travel, by rail or steamer, to any place or city not 
distant from the city hall in the city of New York more than fifty miles.” 


. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 











New York State Companies. 


= ——— 
Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. = 

































































y, Last 
et Latest SALE 
2.: Book DivipENnD oF Brock 
Zs Paip , 
S83) capita: |/elnev : 
NAME OF COMPANY.) “3 | pitg me Stock 
By) [Per Gr00, | Price 
) 
x F <88, Si Date. \Per Ct.| Date. (Per 
—_— Cent.) 
ae | | 
Agricultural.......------ $15 $500,000 | $125.64 | Jan.,’83| 10 | -------- 200 
AMERY q.ncccccccceccees 4° 200,000| 161.85 |*July, 83 Ys cennnnze | 142% 
American ........----- -| 50 400,000} 252.62 |*Jan., 84 5 |Mar. 7,84) 155 
American Exchange-....- 100 200,000] 127.64 |*Jan.,"84| 5 |Mar. 5,’84) 113 
Broadway .-.....-.------ 25 200,000] 265.57 |*Jan.,’34| 7 Mér.14,'83| 175 
Brooklyn..-...----------- 17 153,000 233.69 *Jan., "84 1% May S. 84! 170 
| 
DS dace cesmencess 100 200,000} 109.14 | Jan., "84 5 a ee | too 
Buffalo German ...-.-..-- 100 200,000 | 372.19 |* July, '83 7% | ------;- | 200 
Ghtisens .....2c00~22.--- 20 300,000} 243.31 |*Jan.,’84 5 May12,’84| 150 
ion 
ee 7° 210,002 | 182.99 |*Feb.,’84 5 Apr. 9,'84| 20 
Clinton ... 100 250,000 146.59 |*Jan., 84 5 Apr.16,'84! 125% 
Commerce. 25 200,000 | 170.50 |tNov. '83 2 |June25,’83) 115 
Commercial ....--.------- 5° 200,000] 122.89 |*Jan,. "84 3% {plys3..83) go 
Continental .....---.---- 100 1,000,000] 266.18 |*Jan.,’84 7.70|Mar.19,84| 238 
Eagle ........-.-------- 40 300,000} 326.11 |*Oct.,’83 7% |May 8,84) 245 
Empire City....--------- 100 200,000 | 127.89 | Jan.,’84 3 Apr.30,’84) 80 
Exchange ....-..----- -| 9° 200,010] 136.59 |*Jan., 84 3% |Oct.24,’83| 100% 
Farragut. .......ccs<<0-- 50 200,000} 141.59 |*Jan., 84 5 |Feb. a 110 
Firemens......---------- 17 204,000 | 124.92 Jan.,’84 4 |Feb.r1.'84) 85 
Firemans Trust.-..-.----| 10 150,000} 111.49 |*Jan.,’84/ 334 |Dec.12,'83/ 79 
Franklin and Emporium.| roo 200,000| 156.41 |*Jan.,’84 5  |May26,’84; 110 
| 
German American......- 100 1,000,000} 268.50 |*Jan., "84 7 |Jan. 10,'84| 205 
CIE naccccssenssxe~ 50 1,000,000 | 181.79 |*Jan..’84| 5 Apr.25, 84| 140 
Glens Falls........-.----| 10 200,000} 431.28 |*Jan., 84 5s |June 5,83} 220 
50 200,000 | 155.03 |*Ja't.,’84 5s |Apr. 8,'84 110 
25 200,000} 232.41 |tjan., '&4 7% |July25,'83) 290 
100 200,000} 107.34 |*Jan., 84 3 |July22,’83) 6 
15 150,000} 174.11 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Oct. 12,83) 113 
Hanover? 2...ccacco: coe 50 1,000,000] 177.73 |*Jan. ,’84 5 [Apr.25,’84) 145 
(EN ree 100 3,000,000] 155-44 |*Jan., ’84 5 |May22,’84) 140 
Howard.......---------- 50 500,000] 103.83 | July,’83| 3 |Mar.20,’84| 63 
100 200,000] 102.10 | July,’83/ 2 |Feb. 1,'84| 65 
30 200,010] 242.35 |*Sept.’83 5 May26,'84| 128 
Kings County-......-.--- 20 150,000} 232.44 |*Jan.,’84) 10 |July13,°83| 201 
Knickerbocker ........-. 30 210,000} 143.62 |*Jan.,’84| 3 |May 2,'84| 90 
La Fayette........--..-- 100 150,000} 140.06 |*Jan., ’84 5 |Apr.zs.’84| 102% 
Long Island..........--- 50 300,000} 134.54 i 84) 5 |Apr.16,°84| 1126 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.....| 100 100,000 99-53 | .------ = | see- |Nov. 1,’82] 120 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000] 170,85 ‘Kap 84 3 Feb. 9,’84|} 105 
Mechanics ............-- 50 250,000] 133.00 |*Jan.,’84 s |May 1,’84| 112 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,006 | 133-53 |*July, 83 5 |Mayzo,’84! go 
Mercantile ..........---- 50 200,000] 109.94 |*Jan.,’84 3 |Mar.15,"83) 64 
Merchants .............- 5° 200,000] 177.33 | Jan.,’84 5 Apr.18,’84| 109 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 140.86 |*Jan. 784} 10 Jan.,’84| 150 
Montauk............---- 50 200,000} 136.62 |*Jan.,’84/ 5 |Jan.22,’84| 110 
ae Ata tare 50 200,000] 182.58 |*Jan.,’84/ 5 |Mar. 3,’84| 150 
TE iccnsntcticanause 37% 200,000| 136.76 |*Jams 84| 5 |!Mar.27,’84{ 93% 
New York Bowery-..-.-.- 25 300,000 | 217.34 \* Jan.,’84 6 Mayrg,’84| 1524 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000| 262.14 |*Jan.,’84 6 |Mar.11,’84; 150 
100 200,000} 135.10 |*Feb.,’84 4 |Dec.26,’83) 95 
50 500,000} 164.84 |*Jjan.,’84 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 127 
25 350,000} 128.21 |*Oct.,’83 4 |Nov. 1,82| 108 
25 200,000] 287.87 |*Jan., ’84 7 |Mar. 1,’84| 180 
100 200,000} 137.35 |*Jan., 84 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 105 
50 200,000] 153.39 |*Jan.,’ 84 5 |Jan.10,’83} 115 
20 150,000] 235.29 |*Jan., 84 6 |Apr. 2.’84) 164 
5° 1,000,000} 168.62 |*Jan., 84 5 ayr2,'84| 148 
50 200,000 167.66 *Jan.,’84 Beg ie 135 
tgers 25 200,000] 181.63 |*Jan., ’84 6  |Sept 29,’83| 120 
Standard ............... 50 200,000] 160.5r |*Jan.,’84| 3% |Oct. 24,83| 100 
| 
100 500,000] 101.33 | July,‘81 4. |Mayr7,’84| 63 
100 350,000] 107.04 | Aug., ’80 3% |Mar. 7,'84| 63 
25 200,000] 163.51 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Feb. 6,°84| 125 
| 
WIND inacnssececocsccess Too 100,000} 116,35 |*Jan.,’84 3 Pot ete | 105 
United States........... 25 250,000 190.68 |*Jan., ’84 5 | Jan.,’84 | 131 
Westchester............- 10 300,000} 167.52 |*Feb.,’84 5 |Mar.22,’84) 125 
Williamsburgh City--..- .. 50 250,000 | 273.37 |*Jan.,’84| 10 |Oct.24,’83) 206 
| 
M4 ater ual, 
$ One per cent each month. 


exclusively to insuriog plate glass against breakage, 
























































































a 
» Net Last Se 
Bag Book Divipenp * 
SS | capita; |“elmeas Pap. : 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | 5 Stock i 
Pe Paid up. PB ————_____} S\ } 
as er $100, se 
_,* Fan. 1, sf 
1884. Date. Per Ch. 5 
p 
eee, eer 
Ste aE no iccccncwccscudes $100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 |+ Apr..” 
American, Boston........- ----| 100 300,000 sonar * may 5 ot 
American, Newark........ eee eh 600,000 | 238.90 | Mar.,’83 R Ks 
American, Philadelphia..... -. | 100 490,000 | 237.89 |* Oct., 83 3 
American Central, St. Louis........ 25 600,000} 137.01 |*Jan., "84 $ Bu 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000 | 102.94 |*July,’83 5 * : 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 131.42 |*jan.,’84 : pa 
California, San Francisco........--- tco 600,000} 118.80 |t an.,’84 3 18 \ 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........... 50 500,000} 105.39 |*Jan., '84 4 bd 
Commercial, San Fra~cisco.. 100 200,000} 153.48 |¢ Jan.,’84 1 33 : 
Concordia, Milwaukee. 1co 200,000] 144.81 — "84 4 15 
Connecticut, Hartford..... 100 1,000,000 128.24 |*Jan., ’84 5 bo 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit... 30 300,000} 198.21 |*Jan.,’84 | 5 5 
ic, So incdinteintdeenadneomnen 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct.,’83 : M45 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 117.15 |*Jan,,’84 2 ih 
Fire Association, Philadelphia-.... so §00,000| 262.90 |*Jan.,’84!| 20 é 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia| :00 200,000] 125.31 |*July,’83| 5 4 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....- 100 750,000} 125.94 |t Jan.,’84| 3 12 
Firemens, Baltimore ..........---.- 18 378,000} 118.79 | Jan., '84| 3 mt ? 
Firemens, Dayton.....-....--.------ 20 250,000] 107.29 |tJuly,’8 2 ; 
Firemens, Newark....- A CTEIESS. 25 500,000] 246.39 Se 1g 6 < ( 
First National, Worcester.......-.- 100 200,000 g2.81 | Feb.,’83| 3 Py 
Franklin, Philadelphia...........-- 100 400,000} 312.57 |tJan., 84] 5 337 
German, a (epi NaneiNeEeoes 5° 200,000} 150.52 |*Jan.,’84| 6 200 
ermania, Newark...-...----- go 200,000] 102.16 | July,’78 15 1 
Girard F, and M., Philadelphia. . 100 300,000] 288.42 |+ Jan.,’B4 3 300 ' 
Hartford, Hartford..........-.-- 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*Jan.,’84 | i0 275 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 207.07 |*Jan., 84/ 40 305 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 209.82 |*Jan.,’84 5 172% 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000} 214.08 | Oct.,’83| 4 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... ........-- 25 250,000} 142.16 | Jan., 84 Pa 
Mercantile Cleveland.........-....- 20 200,000] 143.39 spply: 83 5 10 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000} 119.62 |*Nov.,’83 5 135 
Merchants Providence............- 50 200,000] 127.56 |*Jan., 84 3 100 
Merchants, Newark........-......- a5 400,000} 194.46 |*fan., 84 6 162% 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit.......| 50 200,000| 117.57 | ...------ il 105 
I ee 100 | 1,000,000] 145.41 |*Jaa.,"B4| 5 125 
Neptune F. and M., Boston........ too | 300,000] 125.17 |*Oct.,'83 5 18 
New Orleans Ins. Co...........---- 5° | 5§00,000} 109.02 |*Jan.,"84| §-| 123 
Newark, Newark-.............-.--. = 250,000] 212.28 | Jan.,’83| 10 135 
New Hampshire, Manchester...-.-. too | §00,000| 141.23 |*Jan., 84 4 47 
North American, Boston. ......... 100 | 200,000] 132.73 |*Apr.,'84| 5 144 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee| 100 | 600,000] 139.12 |*July,’83 5 147% 
Cs DEE ccncccsena accéeces too | 1,000,000] 107.05 sduly. 83 4 85 
Pennsylvania, Phila............-..- 100 400,000 | 324.45 |*Sept..’83| 5 217 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh........--. 50 | 200,000| r1o.55 |*Jan., 84 4 118 
Peoples, Pittsburgh 50 200,000] 145.02 | Jan.,'84 | 12 155 
Phoenix, Hartford.... 100 | 2,000,000] 101.09 |t Jan., 84] 3% | 165 
Ds MEE: scccocennacceresse 100 | 200,000] 107.22 |*Apr.,’83] 5 109 
Providence-Washington, Providence] 50 |  400,c00| 104.29 |*July,’83| 4 104 
ON, NE noe cocccccoveses 10 | 250,000] 150.97 |*Jan.,'84| 4 149 
Security, New Haven............-- §0 | 200,000] 135.35 |*July, 83) 3 | .. 
Shoe and Leather, Boston.......... too | 600,000; 100.59 | Oct.,’81| 5 
Springfield #. and M., Springfield... 100 | ¥,000,000} 40.09 |*Jan.,’84 5 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia.......' 50 400,000} 202.08 |*Jan., "84 8 260 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul.......-. Too 520,000] 148.89 |*Jan., 84 5 125 
Gan, Gan PreAcees..cccccccctecces eg 300,000] 113.14 | ..-.-.-. | «- eed 
EE: HIE. ccccccnspeceweee 100 $00,000} 172.37 |tMer.’84| 2%! 135 
Union, Philadelphia................ 10 1,000,000 | 102.61 |*Jan., "84 4 195 
Union, San Francisco............-- | 100 750,000 | 120,81 |tJan., '84 3 122 
United Firemens, Philadelphia...... 10 300,000 | 123.35 lex tgs 6 160 
Washington, Boston........-...---- 100 1,000,000 | 118,38 |*Apr., '83 5 110 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000 $88.61 |*Jan.,’ 83 5 | at 
Western, Poronto..........-..----- 20 400,000 | 150.91 |* July, 83 12 | 135 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
P, Amount | 
ate Paid | 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per | Latest Parics. 
Stock. Share. | 
| 
£ Se ) 2 5. 4. 
City of London.... to I I 12 0 
Commercial Union 50 5 20 a - 
10 2 2 10 
120 50 63 ee 6 
100 a5 147 oe “: 
h 20 2 6 7 a 
10 2 os 15 “ 
Liverpool and London and Globe.... 20 2 20 17 
London Assurance..............--.. 25 12% 59 *- - 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% rt 15 a 
London and Provineial.............. 20 I r «o -- 
North British and Mercantile....... 50 16% a5 11 3 
MettOER ci psc spdusosveceses -| 100 5 45 15 * 
Norwich Union.........-...--- oa} . 300 12 T10 -- “ 
EEE cocsg pve cocesdocooce wee és 255 -- ae 
een 10 I 2 16 H 
oyal... 20 3 29 7 
20 I 3 13 6 
United Fire Re-Insurance........-. 20 8 1% oo “ 





